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with evolution. If, leaving aside the problem of mechanism, we try to verify them by the test of results, the latter undoubtedly seems the more plausible. For if the struggle was a means to the improvement of intelligence, nature has succeeded more and more; whereas, if her intention was to preserve races, she has continually failed. This argument is at any rate perfectly valid against Schopenhauer himself; for he holds in common with the optimistic teleologists that ' nature does nothing in vain/
I will conclude with a few detached criticisms on the ethical doctrine which he regarded as the culmination of his system. The antithesis, it may first be noted, between the temporary release from the vehemence of the will that is gained through art, and the permanent release through asceticism, is not consistently maintained. Schopenhauer admits that the knowledge which for the ascetic is the ' quietive ' of the will has to be won anew in a perpetual conflict. c No one can have enduring rest on earth.3 Again, revision of his doctrine concerning the reality of the individual would, I think, necessitate revision also of the position that not only asceticism but' all true and pure love, nay, even freely rendered justice, proceeds from seeing through the 90